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aware that the southern colonies were once more gird-
ing themselves for the attack. With dread and with
anger the colonists of the New England states had
seen, rising on He Royale, after the conclusion of the
Treaty of Utrecht, the fortifications of Louisbourg
which promised to be a thorn in the flank of New
England. In Louisbourg they saw, and not without
reason, a base which might permit France to reconquer
Acadia, whose inhabitants were soon to be shamefully
expelled from their homes.

Thus, when the war of the Austrian Succession
broke out, Canada took the offensive though the Euro-
pean war did not concern it; and the New Englanders
decided to act without awaiting support or instructions
from London. After a siege lasting two months, Louis-
bourg surrendered. The surrender dealt a fatal blow
to French power which was further weakened by the
defeat of the Due d'Anville in 1746. Not all the
victories of Louis XV in the Low Countries or on the
Rhine could redeem these losses. The brilliant magis-
trate of Dijon, President de Brosses, expressed the
opinion of the more perceptive when he wrote that
"His Majesty, with his victories in Flanders, in no wise
compensates the state either for Louisbourg or for the
eternal disorganization of our navy."16 The point was
well taken. So, too, was the epithet which the good
ladies of the Halles of Paris used to describe the Peace
of Aix-la-Chapelle, "Stupid as the Peace!"

The harsh truth was that, to the plaudits of Vol-
taire, France had worked for the King of Prussia. This
time the only victor was Frederick II. The Elector of

16 Lettres du President de Brosses. Published by Yvonne Bazard.
Paris, 1929. P. 151.